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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to identify the separate 
influences of individual background characteristics and service 
environment on post-training attrition in the Army and Air Force.. A 
second objective of the study was to determine whether the correlates 
of post-training attrition vary across services and military 
occupations." Data for the analysis of attrition behavior were 
obtained from the FY75 Cohort File~ created by the Defense Manpower 
Data Center. These data indicate that military occupation an<J duty • 
location are significantly correlated with post-training attrition, 
after controlling for individual characteristics. Among individual =) 
characteristics, the research demonstrates that high school graduates 
have much lower post-training attrition rates than ( nongradua£es and 
thdt participation in a delayed entry program prior to entering the 
military tends to reduce substantially the likelihood of attrition.. 
Married recruits are less likely "to leave early than single recruits,^ 
but the presence^ of children enhances attrition. Recommendations were 
made calling for more striagent accession screens, for changing^ 
personnel practices to reduce the incentives to leave, high-attrition 
work environments and locations, and for-either altering the mix of 
military occupations held or enhancing the attractiveness of 
high-attrition occupations. (MN) 
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= I. INTRODUCTION „ 

Since "the end of the military draft 'In 1973, the ifal itgr y services 
Jiave experienced unexpectedly high rates of first-term enlisted attri- 
tion. 'Recent experience has led military planners to expect nearly 40 
percent of each accession cohort to "leave before the end of their 
enlistment term. High Attrition rates imply increased costs and poiicy 
adjustments throughout the Military manpower system, and'their effects 
pervade recruiting, training, force, readiness and, ultimately, retention 
policies . . • K 

If the military is to "ameliorate excessive attrition, it^must 
develop improved methods of attrition management. To do so will require 
information on the separate effects of military environment and indivi- 
dual characteristics on the likelihood^f attrition. Are some occupa- 
tions or locations inherently .attrition-prone? If this is so, it may be 
possible to, change personnel practices to offer greater incentives for 



men 



^o remain in them. Alternatively, is attrition high in some occupa- 



tions or locations^ not because they are inherently unsatisfactory, but 

because military policy channels attrition-grone individuals into them? 

In that case, it would be more appropriate to consider* alternative ^ 

.< ■ 

recruiting screens or "manning configurations (e,g., more reliance on . 
career enlisted 'personnel) -to contain the attrition problem.' 

This research assesses the influence of military environment and 
individual background characteristics on the likelihood of post '- tratning 
enlisted male attrition . Post-training attrition irefers to recruits who 
complete their advanced individual training in a military occupational 
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speciality but lekve the military before the end of their enlistment 
— * 

term, Th is^ aspect of attrition, is considered important for two reasons. 
First, posp-training attrition is costly to the services. It costs the 
services much more t;o lose a technically qualified specialist -t^ian .to 
lose a trainee. Further, attrition shrinks the services 1 pool of spe- 
cialists; to maintain manning*at desired levels, the services may there- 
fore have to devote more time, money, and personnel to recruiting, and 
often must offer greater enlistment incentives. Second, if the recruit 
finishes graining' without either "quitting" or being ^fired" by the ser- 
, vice, he enters ^he more steady-state post-training phase, which is more 
amenable to policy adjustments, ^ 

The study has two objectives. Firsts, we woulcl like to identify the 

i i • 

separate influences of individual background characteristics (e.g,, edu- 
cational attainment, aptitude, and family status) and service envirqn- 
ment (e,g., military occupational speciality, duty location assignments, 
and career turbulence) on postvtraiiring ^attrition . Second, we want to 
determine whether the correlates of post-training attrition, vary across 
services and military occupations. For example, one might expect tHat 
if individuals were poorly matched^to jobs then high school 1 dropouts - 

would be t more likely to leave early in some 'jobs than in others. 

< 

The remainder of this paper is divided into thre-e* sect ions . Sec- 
tion II describes** the data set used ift the-analysis and examines occupa,- 
tional differences in post-training attrition levels. .Section III 
^introduces a multivariate 1 model of. the attrition -process to analyze the 
separate relative effects of individual characteristics, duty location, 
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career turbulence, and military occupation on attrition." The final sec- 
tion presents conclusions and suggestions for further research. 




^ II. DATA AND PATTERNS /OF POST-TRAINING ATTRITION 

The FY75 Cohort File is a unique soiree of. data for analyzing 
» * « 

attrition behavior. Created by the Defense Manpower Data Center (DMDC) , • 

it contains information on nonprior service enlisted accessions v for FY75 
(Octobej 1974 through September 1975). The file consists of a longitu- 
dinal 'history of these accessions and includes' information from-three 
types of personnel records: the accession record, quarterly master file 
records, and. loss records. Thus, the file contains information on back-/ 
ground experiences ^before accession, a sequence of military experiences, 
and status at separation^ fxom the military. It is' therefore possible to" 
f trace the effects of military- experiences on attrition"* behavior 
•throughout ,the first term of enlistment. 

• The file contains tws^ 'broad groups 6f variables- which are likely to* 
> influence post-training attrition: individual b^kground characteris- 
tics and recruit service experiences. Background characteristics 
' include region of origin, race, age at 'entry, educational attainment. 
Armed 'Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) score, family status, and recruit 
entry status. Service experiences are characterized by the recruit* s - 
initial post-traiping duty location, final post-training duty location, 
.military occupati6n al special ty, and career turbulence (e.g., job-'reas- 
Signments and retraining). \ v ^ * U 

Table 1 reveals the differences in the overall post-training attri- . 
tioh levels irx occupational areas 6f- the Army and Air Force. (lj The Air 



[1] These five occupational area groupings were constructed from 
the one-digit DoD 'occupational area codes associated 'with initial Mili- 
tary Occupational^Speciality .(HOS) or Air- Force Speciality Code < (AFSC),, 
The five areas are: ' ; 



Force has a ^substantially higher post-training attrition rate than the* 

.Army ^2. 3 percent vs. 20,8 percent)." X^is difference may^ partly 4 

reflect the fa£t~ that training ^qnxion in the Army was 16.8 percent as 

compared wi£&— 9U3 percent in the Air Force. If the Army is more suc- 
•* - * » 
cessful at detecting *and dismissing potentially unproductive tecruits 

during training, then the training ^dismissal policy has a dampening . 

) 

influence on* post-training -attritipn. [2] Another reason for the higher 
post-training attrition -r t ate in the Air, Force is the fact that virtually 
all Air Force enlistments are for four' years, as contrasted with a mix 
c£ three- and four-y^ear enlistments in the Army. Since the Ail? Force ) . 

\ • ' . ' • • 11 

recruits are at risk of discharge for a longer aveyaage time, the attri- 

..~&ion rate' should be somewhat higher (other factors held constant). Even 

* « *» * 

after 36* months, however, the Air Force unconditional post -training 
attrition rate (26.4 percent)' still exceeds that of the Army (Z0.2 per- 
cent) . ? - * ~ ' * 

- ■ / ^ ft- ' 

'/In each servic'e, attrition rates vary significantly with occupa- 
tional area. Irjr the ^Air Force, skilled technicians and M 

s> • Skilled technicians (DoD codes 1-4}, 

P • Functional support and administration (DoD code 5), 

• .Electrical/mechanical equipment repairmen (DoD code 6), v 

• Crafxsmen, service $nd supply handlers (DoD codes 7.-8), and 

• Combat arms (DoJ) code 0). A 

These very, broad categories of job tasks allow comparisons of post- 
training Attrition levels across very different jobs. Attrition rates 
in occupational areas can also be compared .across services,. Much more 
narrow occupational (MOS and AFSC) information is included in the mul- 
tivariate model estimated in Section III. , 

[2] Any cost-benefit comparisons of Army and Air Force attrition 4 
patterns remain ambiguous at this point. Although' the Army saves on ex- 
plicit training costs through attrition during training, it receives 
less k rerurn in the form of recruit contribution to fo-rce productivity. '<* 
The Air F^rce completely "loses the outlays for training, but presumably 
^accrues some returns in the form of post-trair\ing productivity before 
attrition. \ t 
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electrical/mechanical equipment repairmen have attrition rates ranging 5 
to 10 percentage points lpwer than the other. job areas. In the Army, 
combat arms have the highest post-training attrition rate (26.6 percent 
as compared with 18.4 percent 'for the other four areas combined). 

The large variation in attrition irates across occupational areas 

• . \ * 

.does not imply that some x occupational areas are attrition-prone- The 

/ 

apparent, importance of occupation may be illusory if individuals 
predisposed to discharge eatly are clustered in a few. occupations . ■ For 
example, attrition/in combat. arms may be higher than in 

*el,ectrical/mechanical ^equipment repair because ntetfe attrition-prone high 
school dropout's are assigned to combat arms. The apparent* variance in 
post-training attrition across occupations may also be misleading if 
some occupations have a disproportionate number of "bad" duty assign- 
tnents-. In this case, the appropriate policy option would be to revise 
duty assignment strategies, not necessarily to alter the relative 
attractiveness of seemingly attrition-prone occupations. 

We turn now to a multivariate riodel of attrition behavior to assess 
the relative contribution of individual characteristics, duty location, 
career turbulence, and jnil-itary occupation to post-training attrition* 
This model' will" allow us to sort out the separate effect of a given /- 
variable like military occupation while' jointly controlling for indivi- 
dual characteristics and other service experiences. 



III. A MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF POST -TRAINING ATTRITION 



Analysis framework* and statistical methodology . . 

The attrition process can Be^viewed as an outgrowth of a reevalua- 

o 

tioh of the enlistment contract. At accession, the recruit and the ser- 
vice voluntarily agree to an enlistment contract for a specified term of 
service. Each party foresees a satisfactory, relationship for the dura- 
tion of the term of enlistment, but neither party can .fully guarantee 
it. * ^ As time.jaasses , the service accumulates evidence On the recruit's 

' . > ( 

productivity, reliability, and adaptability to the military environment. 
The recruit gains experience with the den^nds and rewards of military - 
life,' and "acquires skills that cnay" enhance his opportunities in ttje' 
civilian job marked . 0 ^ * 

Ujie underlying hypothesis is that recruits le'ave the /service early 
either because they perceive better civilian alternatives or becafciseVhe 
^servipe perceives unacceptably low recruit productivity. In short, the 
recruit chooses to "quit" if he believes, ex ante, that his overall 
well-being will be enhanced. The service will dismiss ("fire") the 
recruit if his ex ante productivity is believed to be less than" his mil- 
itary wage.{l] For recruits who complete their enlistment term, the 
hypothesis presumes that the recruit and the Service perceive the Com * 
^pletion of' the enlistment contract as preferable to its dissolution. [2]' 



[l]The term "productivity" is used in a very broad sense to include 
behavior and attitude as well §s direct Work contributions. 

[2]The attrition model is essentially a reformulation of existing 
economic models of permanent civilian labor turnover^ See, Jovanovic ' 
- (1^979). The focus on post-trainiag attrition requires the additional 
^^"^ndition that the service or recruit does .not sever the contract during 
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^ Enlistment .contracts differ from most civilian empl9ympnt^ contract^ 

**in one important- respect, .The service requires a formal commitment "'to * 

^/serve a given number of years.; it does not allow recruits t# "quit" 

^.before the Obligation is completed. Hence/ by definition, all attrition 

is service-induced. This, of course, does no € imply that all^arly ' 

discharges are the result of inherently low recruit productivity^ 

Rather, recruits who are dissatisfied with the^.r enlistment contract 
# 

(and, want to 'quit") may induce, discharge by creating disruptions or . 
intentionally reducing their productivity. As a result, attrition 
behavior is a combination of "quits" and "fires, "[3} Consequently, we 
are unable to determine whether a given . discharge is ultimately induced 

t m ^ 

by the service or by the recruit', [4] With current data, we can only" f 
describe factors that are associated with either p^rty becoming dissa- 
%isfj&& with Uie enlistment - * ct>nt£act . ~" • 
* Empirically, the attrition* process is summarized 1 by a* 'dichotompus t 
dependent variable that categorizes* individuals as "stayers (people who 



basic and advanced individual training (AIT). . During thes« training 
periods, both the service and the recruit enhance their knowledge of' 
the value of the job match.* Since the training period *encompasses a 
number of months, the recruit and the service ha^e'a much clearer under- 
standing of the value of the match than they'did at ' accession. Many. 4 
of the bad matches have been discovered and eliminated by the end of 
AIT. 1 ' „ 

[3]Civilian separations are typically categorized into" quits or 
fires, depending on whether the separation was initiated by the employee 
or employer. This distinction is suspect in many, cases bec&usjLthe 
costs of the two types of discharges may differ substantially J|For ex- ^ 
ample, a diss-atisf ied employee may i«duce his "firing" becauseHinemploy* 
ment compensation is not available to Employees whoQjuit. Similarly, 
some firms may encourage unproductive workers to quit because involun- 
tary discharges typically increase the firm's contribution to atate 
.unemployment funds. jfpV^-^' ' 

[4]The services, do' report reasons for each discharge, .but*|ple sys- 
tem for classifying- reasons for discharge is inconsistently applied both 
across and within services. See Comptroller General (1980). 



remain until^the end of their service term) or- leavers (individuals 
. discharged e*arly). For the ith individual, the outcome (Y^) is defined 

to. be one or zero according to whether^ the individual is discharged 
early or not". The* multivariate statistical model of the attrition level 

^ s 

relates'Y. to a vector of 'explanatory variables (X.). Traditional least 

.1 • ; 1 - -* . jr 

square's e/st inflation procedures t are inappropriate for this estimation 
problem .because* the least squares.* assumptions are violated when the 
dependent variable has -a Bernoulli distribution. In particular, the 9 
variance oKY. is not constant but is a function of .the" expected Y. and 

the predicted values for Y. are not coiistrained to lie between zero and 

1 ***** * ' 

One.. These difficulties are alleviated by specifying the attrition 
model in a logistic functional ,form, where 



♦i • + pix. »'iwU = i/u'+ exp(-x • . h) 

■ r *~ v. r " -- ' \ 

repr^s-qxtts tlvte contribution to sample likelihood of .leavers, and 

■ y ■ % . 

P[Y. * ex^X'.'^l + exp(-X '£)]* 1". # (2) ' 

-< - .- 1 » • > ' / # v 

represents the contribution to sample likelihoo'd of stayers. ,In this |p* 
model, X d is a Ik + 1) x ^ vector, & is a (k + T) * 1 vector of < . 

e£timate4 .parameters/" and k denotes the number of estimated characteris- 
tics for ea f ch individual. 

TKO^-fstimatigji methods are commonly used, to estimate the parameters 

**% w • • " . ' ■ /, 

iistud{^ o£ this type:' conditional maximum likelihood estimation and / 



in 



discriminant function analysis Since. several empirical studies (Chow 
(1980f1 Haggstro^(1974),' Halperin, Blacky^der ; and Vorter (1971)) report 

• to a : fc#^' . ■ 
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timAtes with both methods K we chose the cheaper, discriminant 
n method. * 
The linear discriminant specification of a* logistic attrition model 



is 




' * X(X) = 2n[P(X),/(l - P(X))] = X3 ; ; ■' (3) 

* — 

i.e., the natural logarithm of the odds rat.io is a lifiear function of X. 
The estimated coefficients are derived by reseating the least squares ' 
coefficients relating Y and X. A more intuitive interpretation of the 3 
coefficients considers the derivative % of the probability* function K 
(evaluated at the mean "attrition probability) U'ith respect to the jth 
characteristic. This derivative equals 

3.P(1 ; P), ■ , ( 4) 

wrns^re P represents the mean attrition probability. The derivative 

approximates the effect of each explanatory variable on the average 

i ^ f — 

attrition probability (within the relevant occupational area) while 
holding .constant the effect of other X* variables. ' 

The remainder of this Section presents .results from the estimation 
j of the multivariate post-training attrition model. The discriminant 
regression coefficients are translated into probabilities, using Equation 
4 and reported in Tables 2 through 7. The model is estimated separately 
for each occupational area in each service. Variables are includect\ljO 
control for the recruit's region of origin, race, age at entry, educa- 
tional attainment, AFQT test score, family status, entry status, initial 
post -training* duty location, final post-training duty location, and 
career turbulence. Coefficients are also estimated for a set of indica- 



tor variables in each occupational area which represent very specific 
three-digit, AFSC and MOS occupations. This finer occupational control 
is imposed to determine whether the experiences associated with occupa- 
tional Specialties significantly alter overall attrition levels in the 
occupational area. This methodology allowS'US to analyze the effects of 
individual characteristics, duty location, and career turbulence on • 
attrition levels across occupational areas in each service, and compare 
par^mefeer estimates of similar occupational areas across services. 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Individual characteristics are likely to influence attrition proba- 
bility for three reasons. First,, some characteristics may represent a 
taste for military life or environment. Second, some attributes, such 

r 

as education or mental category, rriay constrain the recruit's ability to 

1 

achieve proficiency in a military occupation. Finally, individual 
characteristics may affect the recruit's perception of the, value of 
civilian opportunities such as wages and the probability of finding a 
job. Some or all of these factors shape a characteristic's relative 
contribution to attrition. [5] 

^ Tables 2 and 3 show how post-training attrition rates in the Army 
and Air Force vary with individual characteristics, while controlling 
for duty location assignments and military occupation. 



[5] In some cases, several of. these types of explanationk^may under- 
lie the relationship between a given individual characteristic and at- 
trition. In these cases, the underlying mechanism cannot be identified. 
As a result, we cannot suggest policy prescriptions. 



First-;term enlisted recruits for the Army and Air Force are drawn 
disproportionately from the South, 'This overrepresentation may indicate 
an underlying taste for military life in the South, Alternatively, stu- 
dies of civilian wages (Smith and Welch (1975, 1978)) reveal substan- 
tially lower wages in Southern states, which would tend to enhance the 
military's, attractiveness to Southern youths. In either case, it would 

be reasonable to expect-^recruits from the South to have a lower attri- 

v «* 

tion rate than those frtfm other regions, but the regression results gen- 
erally refute this hypothesis.. The effect of • region of origin on attri- 
tion probability is negligible in virtually all occupational areas. "The 
exception is functional support and administration in the Air Force, 
where recruit^ from the North Central and West are 3 to 5 percent more 

i 

likely to leave thkn recruits from the' South 1 , 

7 

Recruits who enter the Army before reaching age 18 are 5 to 7 per- 
cent less likely to complete their enlistment term than are recruits 18 
and older. These young, presumably less mature, reoruits do- not have 
attrition problems, however, in the craftsmen, service, and supply 
handlers occupational group, in the Army. The'Air Force has fewer attri- 
tion problems^ with young recruits: Recruits under 18 at entry are sig- 
nificantly more likely to leave early only in the craftsmen,, service, 
and supply handlers occupational area—e-xactly the opposite of the Army, 

Recruits over 18 years of age typically have the same attrition 
tendencies as the 18-year-old modal group. Only rarely are the variable 
coefficients for recruits older than 18 significant, and in each case 
the effect is negative. In these cases, older recruit' attrition is 2.5 
to 4^£cent less likely in comparison with 18-year-olds. 



< 
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Recruits without high school diplomas are much more likely to leave 

* 

early in all occupational^ areas in both services. They bave demon- 
strated some level of skill proficigncy by completing advanced skill 
training, but their job performance or behavior is ultimately unsatis- 
factory. [6] Failure to complete high school may reflect attitudinal or 
behavior problems or signal low ability or aptitude for the seryice job. 
It would -be interesting to* determine whether nongraduates who complete 
advanced training are marginal, or average trainees. If nongraduates are 
able to compete equally with graduates in 'advanced skill training and 
still, have an increased chance of early discharge, *then educational 
attainment is a proxy for factors ultimately creating attitudinal or 
behavior problems in the military. Alternatively, 'if nongraduates are 
deficient in their ability to acquire military skills in training, then 
educational attainment is probably an indication of the individual f § 
underlying ability to perform in a military career. In the forjaer case, 
we would hypothesize that dropouts are less able than graduates to cope 

with the military environment. This type of attrition could be 

* o 

■attenuated by different policies of discipline or counseling.- In the 

latter case of inadequate ability, the primary policy tool to reduce 
post-training attrition is to recruit fewer dropouts (lower overall 
atfritio-n) or to raise' the proficiency standards for completion of 
advanced training (increase the training, attrition of dropouts and •* 
reduce the post-training attrition). The policy choice, of course, 



[6] Nongraduates may have inherent tendencies for low j*ob perfor- 
mance or disruptive behavior. Alternatively, some nongraduates may in- 
tentionally reduce job performance and create disruptions because they 
want to "quit" by inducing early discharge. 
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would depend on the costs the various\alternatives and the value of 
attrition as a management tool. 

Race is one characteristic that is not correlated with attrition. 
Blacks are 2.8 percent less likely to leave early if their military 
occupation is in the area of functional support and administration in 
the Air Force. The attrition rate for blacks in the oorabatf area of the 
Army is about 4 .percent lower than for whites. In all other job areas 
in both services, blacks and whites have almost the same attrition- pro£- 
abilities. . ... 

'Mental test group does not appear to be an important correlate of 
post-training attrition level in most occupational areas in the Army and 
Air Force. The Air Force exceptions are a 9.1 percent lower attrition 
rate, for Category I than for Category II in the electrical/mechanical 
Equipment repair ar$a and a 1.8 percent higher attrition rate for 
Categories I I IB and IV than for Category II in the craftsmen, service, 
and supply handlers asea. Mental test ability iS notably taore important 
in Army combat arms, where Category IIIA, IIIB, and IV recruits are I*. 7 
to 3.5 percent more likely to leave than Category II recruits. 

The limited importance of mental ability in the multivariate attri- 
tion njodel is in contrast with the significant simple correlation . 
betweea mental test ability and fcost-training attrition. Test ability 
has the anticipated negative correlation with attrition in those cases 
where the variables^are significant, but the relative importance of test 
ability is dominated by other variables in the multivariate model. The 
implication is that mental testability (measured by AFQT) is not a good 
predictor of post-training .attrition in most job areas in the Army and 
Air Force, * 
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The last group of' individual characteristics in the multivariate 
model are indications of the family status of the individual -at the com- 
pletion of training. The results indicate that recruits*who are married 
at the end of training are 3 to 8 percent less likely than single 
recruits to* leave early. Likely reasons are* the addend responsibilities 
of married recruits ,* 'their possibly greater maturity, and the higher 
^Financial allowances they receive. ' 

Jhe inhibiting influence of marriage orrf attrition is offset by the 
presence of children. The dependents variable is significantly positive 
and contributes to attritioh^in five of the nine occupational areas. 
The implication is that married recruits with children are more likely * 
V ^to leave than married recruits with no children. Frequently, in fact, 
V married recruits with chilUreTr are as likely to leave as single 
recruits. ^ \ # , > , 

In -general, the correlations between individual characteristics and 
attrition in our multivariate model are similar across occupational 
areas, and across both services. Whi^le the attrition level varies sub- 
staijtially across occupational areas and service, the relative contribu- 
tion of a given characteristic, e.g. educational attainment, to the 
attrition level is very similar tg that of the others. This suggests 
that overall attrition cannot be attenuated through Reassignment of 
* recruits with certain^cl^aracteristics to occupations where these attri- 
^ l?utes .are less highly correlated with attration. Foi; instance, if we 
found' that a high school d,iploma were positively correlated with attri- 

I - 

tion in maintenance .jobs, but negatively correlated with attritioajn 
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supply, it might be possible to Channel more educated recruits into sup- 
ply and thus reduce overall attrition. However, our results suggest 
sthat this type of reassignment scheme may not substantially reduce 
post-training attritj-on in the Army or Air Force, because individual 
characteristics tend to have similar- effects on attrition in different 
occupational areas. [7] • 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF PEP AND TERM OF SERVICE 

Table 4 £hows that delayed entry prograqi (DEP) participants are* 

less likely to experience early discharge than nonparticipants . [8] 

Recruits who spend more than three months in DEP are significantly more 

likely thSn nonparticipants to complete their enlistment term in all 

occupational areas of each service.* The magnitude of the reduction 

varies in ^he Air Force from 4.9 percent for skilled technicians to 11.1 

percent for electrical/mechanical equipment repairmen. \ ltt the Army, the 
* 

reduction varies from 6.^ percent for electrical/mechanical equipment 
repairmen to 10.0 percent for combat arms jobs. One-to-three-mohth DEP 
participation' also reduces attrition in most job areas, but the size of 
the reduction is smaller than for recruits who remain in DEP past three 
months. 



[7] In Navy research on attrition, Thomason (1979) has argued- that 
thj.s type of reassignment scheme would reduce attrition by about 6 per- 
cent. He found that^ individual characteristics had quite different ef- 
fects on attrition in different rating groups/ 

[8] -Under DEP, the services allo^\a recruit to wait up to twelve 
months after enlistment before active duty. The delay typically occurs 
either to 'await openings in a given service occupation or' far the re- 
cruit to take some leisure 6r finish school before entering the service,. 
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" Since the model controls for f individual job assignments, waiting 

for universally perceived "better" jobs does not explain significantly 

lower attrition among DEP participants . [9] Rather, recruits may have 

different tastes or skills for military jobs, and months in 1)EP signals 

a better match of individuals with subsequent assignment. Alterna- 

lively, months in DEP may indicate greater maturity and career planning, 

either because the program appeals to the circumspect recruit or because 

hesitant and uncertain recrui-t^ tend fo select out and not- report for 

service. Although all these "explanations suggest a negative relation 

between DEP and attrition, it is impossible to distinguish^ among the 

competing hypotheses. % . # • 

' In thfe Army* equations , term of service was' introduced' to contrast 

• rt * • , 

*•» m * , . > i 

three- and four-year enlistments. Since four-year enlistees" are at risk 
for a longer period of^time (that is, trfe cost of a mistake -at recruit- 
ment is increased), the expected sign 6f this variable's coefficient 

(indicating'a four-year contract) is positive after other characteris- 

^ I 

tics and experiences are controlled. The expectation is confirmed, but 
the magnitude of the coefficients implies that four-year enlistees are 
more likely to leave during the first three years of their term than, are 
three-year enlistees. In two groups, for example — functional .support 
and administration, and craftsmen, service, ahd Supply handlers--four- 
year enlistees are 12.7 percent and 13.1 percent more likely to leave . 
than three-year enlistees. * Sitice only 2.8 percent of the four-year 
enlistees leave during the fourth year in the Army, we can surmifce that 



[9] While the combat arms area is typically not 'considered particu- 
larly desirable, DEP participants still hav6 a' substantially lower 9 
post-training attrition level than non-participants. 
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many of .them must b^e leaving before the fend of the third year pf ser- 
vice. ^ " • 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF DUTY LOCATION 

^ » • '. "~ 

v 

* » « • 

Duty location unambiguously alters the likelihood of attrition 

aft^r ^controlling for individual characteristics and occupation. Duty 
locatiQn added significantly to the explanatory power of the multivari- 
ate model in feach occupational area of the Army and Air Force. F-tests 
were computed for each equation comparing the unconstrained residual sum 
of squares (including duty location variables) with the constrained 
res-idual sum, of .squares (where the location parameters are constrained 
to equal ^ero). In all ^cases, 'tire p-statistic was significant at the 5 
percent confidence level. Consequently, the observed variability in 
attrition jf&tes by duty location is not a statistical artifact created 
by a nonrandom assignment of individuals to locations' based on age, edu- 
cation/ mental category, or other observed individual characteristics. 

• T&bles 5 and 6 show the variance ih' post-t;raining attrition rate by 
location. m \ 

From a policy perspective y% we would like to assess the underlying 
reasohs for the significant relative effect of duty /location on post- 
training attrition. Three broad operating mechanisms are-consistent 
with the < observed result; V, 

o Environmental : Some locations rrtay be inherently more or less 
attractive' to recruits irrespective of their military jobs. 

p Vocational : Locations may differ substantially in the opportuft- 
ities or worjc environments associated with a given job 
assignment. ( 
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o Command: The command structures and attrition policies may vary 

^ * 
significantly with location. 

Some or all of these factors contribute 'to the observed attrition vari- 



ance » 



The competing explanations for attrition differences by location 
have different implications for attrition management. If the, differ- A 
ences Were largely caused t>y environmental factors, then these attrition 
costs are implied by the overall manning configuration. .Vocational 
differences could be reduced by policies enhancing the attractiveness of 
attrition-prone vocational sites. Finally, if command factors are 
responsible for the observed variance in attrition levels by looat;ton, 
policies could be designed to identify, and 'introduce the effective 
attrition- management approaches systemwide. ■ 

Current data are not well suited to disentangle the separate' 
effects of environmental, vdcational, and command 'factors on attrition 
behavior, because we are not able to directly control these factors. 
Nonetheless, we may be able to gain r%ome insights from observing the 
pattern of location effects across occupational areas and services.* For 
instancy, although command factors probably vary with occupational area ' 
and service, the effect of environmental' factors should b^ relatively 
Insensitive *to occupational a*«a and service branch. If vocational fac- 
tors predominate, the effects of a given' location on attrition will vary 
with occupational area. In comparing occupational areas of different 
s-ervices, vocational factory could v have similar or different attrition 
effects on a giveh location, depending on whether vocational factors 
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were location-specific or service-specific' . Thus, a comparison of loca- 
tion effects across occupational are^s^nd services- has ^implications for 
tKe interpretation of location-effects on attrition. Unfortunately, 
such comparisons cannot distinguish vocational and 'command factors. 

In the Army, the effects of first location assignment on Army 
attrition are not systematic across occupational groups". CONUS sites 
are indistinguishable for nearly all occupational groups. The t exception 
is initial duty assignment in the .West, which tends to increase attri- 
tion by about 4 percent in the electrical/mechanical equipment 'repair 
and combat' arms specialties, Interestingly, Europe has opposing effects 
depeftdihg^ on occupational group; it increases attrition by 5.8 percent 

in factional support and administration but reduces it by, 3.7 percent 

» 

in combat arms. The Pacific is significantly negative for three occupa- 

tional groups and tends to reduce attrition by 4 to 6 percent. 
» y< V - • * < 

The last Army duty assignment is more consequential . than the first, 
and the attrition rates again vary across occupational groups. Recruits 
-whose last duty assignment is in the Northeast or North Central divi- 
sions are 9 percent more ^likely to leave e'arly than those stationed in 
the South. The coefficient on Europe is significantly negative for 
skilled technicians, functional .support and administration, and. '» 
electrical/mechanical equipment repairmen. Final European assignment " 
increases the attrition probability by 6 percent in the craftsmen,- .aer- 
vice, and supply handler specialties. The Pacific has a positive influ- 
ence on aStritioF^in the craftsmen, service, and supply handler and com- 
bat arms occupational groups^ 



The overall pattern of relative duty-location effects in the Army 
is anything bijt systematic. Locations have differing effects in dif- 
ferent, job groups, and a given location occasionally hars differing 
effects for first and last duty assignments. To investigate the- aens-ir- 



tivity of the location specification, different specifications of the 

* * • 

multivariate model were estimated using first and last location vari- 
ables separately. These results indicated that the overall qualitative 
effects of the multivariate model are relatively insensitive to a 
respecif ication of tfre location variables. \ 

One interpretation consistent with the Army results is that the 
significant explanatory power of duty location variables derives either 

i ~ 

from dif ferences'ln local command variables or differences in vocational 

/// • 

factors. This ihference follows from the different effects a given 
lpcation has on attrition rates among occupational groups. If some 
locations were simply environmentally attractive, then the inhibiting 
influence on attrition should be relatively uniform. 

In contrast to the Army,, relative location effects*in the Air Force 
' are qualitatively invariant with occupational area. Except for the ~- 
craftsmen, service, and supply handler group, there is little distinc- 
tion among the effects of CONUS first duty location sites on attrition.^ 
Also, initial assignments in Europe or the Pacific tend to reduce the 
likelihood of attrition by 5 to 9 percent in half the occupation groups. 

The effects of last Air Force duty location are much more pro^l 
nounced than the first location variables, however. In each of the four 
occupational groups, final assignment in the North Central division sig- 
ni^Lcanfcly increases -the attritipn probability relative to the South. 



European or Pacific last assignments are associated with lower attrition 

s <& 
in all job groups; the size of the effect ranges from 8 to 27 perCent**^^ 

The European and Pacific effects vary in magnitude substantially across 

job groups, /-Skilled technicians a ssigned t o Europe or the Pacific .have 

much smaller reductions in their relative attrition level than do 

craftsmen, service, and supply handlers assigned to Europe or t y he* 

Pacific. 

When alternative specifications of Air Force d^ty location were , 
tried in the* multivariate model,* the overall qualitative results' were 

unaffected. When first location is entered separately, Norths Central is 

y. ■ *> 

significantly positive, and Europe and Pacific are significantly nega.*?;.^/ 

civer' These results are repeated when last location is entered 

separately. Th'£ similar pattei;n*of location effects across occupational 

groups is consistent with the hypothesis that Europe £&pr^|J*Pacif ic are 



more attractive by environmental criteria.. Air' Fo^ce^^^ui,^ Assigned 
co the North Central" region, on the otdier hand, ' are relati&py moirV"* 
likely to leave than other CONUS recruits, after* controlling for back-^ 



ground characteristics and occupation, 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE QF CAREER TURBULENCE \ * 

Disruptions in a recruit's work environment can be characterized as 

} - • 

career turbulence. Turbulence can take the form of occupational reas- 
signment, retraining, or mere temporary absence from the Recruit's milir 
tary occupation. Turbulence may reduce a* recruit's satisfaction or pro- 
ductivity, or both, ancf consequently enhance his probability of , 
discharge. Unfortunately, current data^do not allow us to distinguish 



betijjSSn ^voluntary and voluntary career changes. When a nrecruit leaves 

$ t - * 

one special'tyjtor another, for example|p£here is no way of knowing 

wither his&bility wl§§fcnadequateVfor the first job, whether ije was 

■ . * , i 

^involuntarily reassigned because of changing military requirements, or 

^Whether; he chose to leave the first' job for one he believed more attrac- 

tive.[10] Tf^le 7 reveal hotfeposfc'-training, attrition rates vary by 

various measures of carSfer turbulence. 



Reassignments to jc&$, that recruit§ have not been trained for may 
also alter the attrition probability. DODCHA (DoD change of occupa- 
tional assignment) indicates whether the recruit's last^duty occupation 
corresponds to his last primary (trained) occupation. Since this vari- 
able may reveal mismatching associated with a man's working in a job 
other than his trailed specialty, one might anticipate a positive rela- 
tion between DODCHA and attrition.- But DODCHA has the predicted posi- 
tive sigfl^5«£?6nly one occupational area and is generally significantly 
negati%£rT.aken at face v^lue, the result suggests that DODCHA indi- 
cates tlj^t recruits have, volunteered for duty in a mor.e, desirable job or 
one with more career potential^. 

The final career change variable in ttte multivariate model also 

cfto^Mrns job mismatching: Should a recruit be"' assigned to an occupation 

*. 

where he rs not productive or satis fiedj he may be retrained irt another 
specialty. This is reflected in a j^iange of MOS or AFSC; accordingly, 
an indicator variable, MOSCHA (MOS change), has been defined' to 

V 

[ 10] I f the perceived "turbulence" feflectjs recr&t choice^for 
career changes,, then the turbulence variables are endogenous. While the 
ejpdogeneity problem complicates the interpretation of the turbfclencev 
coefficients, the othei: regression coefficients are insensitive to the 

inclusion of the turbulence variables, 

■ • *■ s * \ 



*esignate-recxniT5-wha are retrained. To the extent that MOSCHA indi- 



cates job mismatching, the expected Relationship between MOSCHA and 

,^atftrition is positive. Alternatively, if the recruit is better suited 

to the new job than t;he first, then MOSCHA may inhibit attrition, 
i 

Empirically, the effect of MOSCHA on attrition is haphazard: The coef- 
ficient is insignificant in four equations, significantly positive in 
two, and significantly negative in two. A possible explanation Vf or the 
negative coefficients is that some, productive recruits seek retraining 
in a new field to further their inservice career opportunities. 

Changes in a recruit's military career induced by disciplinary 



infractions are likely to increase the possibility of attrition. A- 
variable indicating whether, the end of the man's enlistment term was 
adjusted backward after accession is BASDCHA (Base Active Service Date 
Change). Tfiese adjustments are typically made to account 'for time in 
military prison, in desertion, or AWOL. In short, BASDCHA designates , 
men who have* SQme history of serious disciplinary infractions but are 
not immediately discharged for the violation.. If a serious infraction, 
was a transient event in a recruit's military career, BASDCHA will have 
ho effect on attrition. It is' more likely, however*, that serious ' 
misconduct indicates chronic behavior problems thatiheig^iten the chances* 
of early C^scbarge; in this case, the predicted sign for BASDCHA is 
positive. 

In the multivariate model for the Army, the BASDCHA' coefficient is 
significant and positive for all groups but skilledtechnicians . In * the 
Air Force, recruits are about 35 percent' more likely to leave if. their 

♦ 4 

active base service date has been adjusted. This may.be compared with a 
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figure of 16 percent For an Army Recruit. While these results tend ^o 


A.. .... 






corroborate the clironic delinquency hypothesis-, a change in the base 




* 




active service date is by no means synonymous with early discharge. 








THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY OCCUPATION 








4 

A further question is whether military occupation is correlated 








with the level of attrition after controlling for individual charac- 


■ 






■» teristics, duty location, and career turbulence. The multivariate 








attrition model provides a two-part answex^. First, attrition levels 








vary across occupational groups in the Army and Air Force* If the mul- 








tivariate specif ication^ is pooled across occupational groups, indicator 






* 


variables designating occupational groups contribute significantly to 








<* 

the 6 model's explanatory power. This result suggests that the inservice 

« 








Experiences associated with an occupation may significantly alter the 








likelihood of attrition after controlling for the differences in* indivi- 








dual characteristics, duty location, and career turbulence. Table 8 








shows the predicted post-training attrition levels assuming that indivi- 








duals were distributed across occupational areas without regard to their 








individual characteristics, duty location assignments, or career tur- 








." bulence. The overall attrition level in combat arms is still substan- 




• 




* * • * 
tially higher than in all other Army occupational areas. In the Air 








Force, the functional support and administration atea and the craftsmen, 

»S 1 « * 


i 






service, and supply handler area have* post-training attrition levels 


* 






about 7 to 9 percentage points higher than the other occupational areas. 




- 


< 


•For example, according to our model, an Air Force recruit who is a 








skilled technician is about 8.8 percent more likely to leave early than 
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a recruit w ith the same "i n^di vi?ual"charact errsti cs^ Juty 'locationsT "and 

career change^, but. whose occupation is in the craftsmen, service, and 
supply handler group. 

In addition to the broad comparisons of occupational areas," the 
multivariate attrition model facilitates attrition comparisons of 
specific occupational specialties within occupational groups. In six of 
the nine groups y a set of indicator variables designating individual MQS 
or AFSC was significant at the' 5 percent confidence level. [11] 

In other words', within an occupational area, recruits with identi-. 
cal ^.ndividual characteristics, duty locations 7 and career changes will 
^generally have different -predicted attrition probabilities , if they are 
assigned to different military specialties. 

In some groups, however, the set of military specialty variables is 
not significantly correlated with the overall attrition rate. The group 
of occupation variables is insignificant for functional, support and 
administration and for combat arms in the Army, and for craftsmen, ser- 
vice, and* supply handlers in the Air Force. The observed, unconditional 
differences in attrition by occupation .within these job areas are c6rre- 
lated with the background characteristics and duty locations of indivi- 
duals in these jobs. In combat arms, for example, infantrymen are 7.3 
percent more likely to leave earl^- than Pershijag missile crewmen, but 
the difference vanishes when we control for other characteristics of 
individuals in* these occupations. According to our model, a recruit^s^ 



[HJF-tests are computed for e.ach equation, comparing the uncon- 
strained residual sum of squares (including occupation dummies) with the 
constrained residual sum of squares (where the occupation parameters are 
set equal to zero). 
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spe% ifiC "~job ±n combat arms has no signif icaat- influence 'on his attri- 
tion probability; 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 



In this research, a multivariate model of the attrition process has 
been developed to describe the effects of individual background charac- 
teristics, duty location assignments, .career turbulence, and military 
/ occupational assignments on post-training attrition. The research* sug- 
gests that military occupation ^nd duty location are significantly 
correlated with post- training attrition, after controlling for indivi- 
dual characteristics. The role of career turbulence § is unclear; more 
meaningful measures of turbulence are required than those available at 

, i— 

this time. Among individual characteristics , the research demonstrates 
that high school graduates have much lower post-training attrition rates 
than nongraduates . The research also indicates that mental test 
category'is not related to attrition after controlling for other back- 
ground and in$ervice experience variables. Participation in a delayed 

entry program (DEP) prior to entering the military tends to reduce sub- 

/ m * 

stantially the, Jikelihood of attrition. Married recruits are less 

likely to leave early than single recruits, 'but the presence of children 

i • 

^\ enhances attrition. ^ 

/* 

IngeTOral, individual characteristics tend to have consistent 

p 

qualitative and quantitative implications fox' attrition across occupa- 
x tional groups in the Army and Air Force. Army combat arms are somewhat 
anomalous, in that individual characteristics such as mental test 
category and race, which have no influence on attrition inmost occupa- 
tional areas, are significantly correlated with'attrition from combat 
jobs, 

^ : ' - • •' - .31 
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These results imply four policy conclusions. First, the similar 



effects of individual characteristics on attrition in most occupational 
groups suggest that overall post-training attrition cannot be attenuated v 
by 'reassigning recruits with certain characteristics to occupations 
where these characteristics are^ less positively correlated with attri-, 
tion. Second, the importance of individual characteristics on post- 
training attrition indicates that'the overall attrition level could.be 
reduced by more stringent accession screens. The costs of meeting 
current force requirements with more stringent screens may be prohibi- 
tively expensive, however; the services would Rrobably have to devote 



3 



more time, money^md personnel to recruiting, screen more applicants, 
and offer more~"generous enlistment incentives. Third, attrition does 
vary by location, and attrition management may be facilitated by chang- 
ing personnel practices to reduce the incentives to leave these work 
environments. Finally, attrition also varies by occupation*, 'and' the 
overall attrition level could be reduced by either altering the mix of 
military occupations held or enhancing* the attractiveness of high- 
attrition occupations. 

> 

These results suggest that^it would be useful to conduct more 
detailed field and survey analysis into attrition-related aspects of 
certain occupations ahji locations. Further analysis is needed to iden- 
tify what factors precipitate unusually high (or low) attrition levels 
in different locations or occupations. To the extent that attrition 
differences are related to military programs and facilities, attrition" 
management policies could be designed to replicate desirable factors and 
reduce overall attrition levels. 
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Table 1 ( 



ATTRITION RATES BY OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 
IN THE, ARMY AND AIR FORCE 

w (In percent) 



Army 



'Air Force 



Occupational Area 



%. of '% of 

Cohort in Cohort in 

Attrition Occupation Attrition Occupation 



Skilled technicians 


17,2 " 


9.2 


26.8 


23 


.2 


Functional support and 












administration 


17.8 


11.3 


35.7 


19 


.2 


. Electrical/mechanical 












equipment repairmen 


19.8 


1«.0 - , * 


31.1 


25 


.7 . 


Craftsmen, service, and » 












supply handlers 


* 18.1 • 


12.2 


36.6 


♦ 25 


7 


Combat arms 


26.6 


37.6 * 








Total 


20.8" 


86. 3 a 


32.3 


93 


8 a 



Occupations with Q.2 percent or less of cohQtt werfe excluded. 
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Table -2 



RELATIVE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
TO POST-TRAINING ATTRITION IN THE ARMY 









Elect/ 


* 


* 




i 




Mech 


Crafts, 






Skilled t 


Support 


Equip 


Service 


CoraEat 


Characteristic 


Techs 


, & Admin 


Renair 


& SllDOlV i 


Arms 


Region of Origin 




- 








Northeast 


2.1 


1.8 


-1.2 


-1.1 


1.2- 


North Central 


0.2 ' . 


'3.1' 


. 2.0 


-1.5 


1.9 


West 


r.6 


3.7* • 


1.4 


2.0 <#i 


. 1.9 


South 












Age at Accession 












Age LT 18 


7.0* ' 


.'4.6* 


6.0* 


1.7 


4.8* v 


Age E*y 10 












Age EQ 19 


• 0 A 


-2.6 


-0.2 


-3.9* 


0.7 • 


Age GT 19 


-0.8 


-3.4* 


-0.6 


-2.3 


0.5 


Educational Level 




♦ 


• 






Not HS grad 


14,7* 
■ 


15.9* 


15.6* 


18.9* 


17.6* 


Grad equiv diploma 


11 23*. 


11.8*. 


10.9* 


13.9* 


18.6* 


HS zrad 








m mt 




Some post HS 


-1.5 


^-0.4- 


1.3 ' 

* 


'■■ -2.9 


-0.6 


Race 








- 




Black 


-1 2 

X * 4m 


2,2 


-1 3 


V • mi 


-4.0* 


White ' 












AFQT Mental Category 




f 


• 






Category I 


-6.0 


-2.0 


-5.2 


' 3.8 


-3.0 


Category II 






m — 






Category IIIA* 


0.0 


-0.5 


-0.3 


1.7 • 


. 2.9* 


Category IIIB 


-1.1 


1.2 " 


♦ 0.5- 


3.5* 


2.7* 


Category IV 


1.3 ' 


•-0.7 , 


.2-7 


4.8* '~- 


• 3.5 


Family Status after AIT 












Married 


-4.7* 


-3,9* 


-6.1*- ' 


-3.8* 


-3.4* 


Single 




• 


• » 






More than 2 dependents 


1.8 


7.7* ■ 


3.8* 


0.4. 


2.1 


. No extra dependents 






mi m 







NOTES: Each entry represents the percentage difference relative to the 
reference ^retrp, evaluated at the mean post-training attrition rate in each 
respective occupational area. The reference group in each category has. a % 
dashed entry/ 

« Starred entries are associated with discriminant regression coefficients 
th*t are significantly different from zero* 
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Table 3. 



RELATIVE PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS 
- TO POST-TRAINING ATTRITION IN THE AIR JORCE. 



Characteristic 



Elect/ 

Mach Crafts, 

Skilled Support Equip Service 

Techs "* & Admin v Repair & Supply 



Region of .Origin ' 
Northeast 
North Central 
West 
South 



Age at Accession 
Age LT 18' 
Age EQ 18 
Age EQ 19 
Age GT 19 \ 

Education Level 
Not HS grad ' % 
Grad equiv diploma 
* HS grad 

Spme post HS 

Race 
Black 
White 




-0.1 

-1.8 
-0.9 



12.6* 
9.5* 

-3.4 



■1.6 



3.0 

3.1* 

4.5 



2.1 

-0.1 
-1.9 



11.0* ' 
17.1* 

-2.2 



-2.8* 



-0.3 
1.5 
-2.2 



2.9 

•2.6* 
•1.7 



14.0* 
12.5* 

3.1 



-1.7 



1/5 
-0.4 
-1.'6 



5.3* 

-1.3 
-0.9 



16.7* 
17.8* 

■10.8* 



-0.9 



AFQT Mental Category 
Category I 
Category II 
Category IIIA 
Category IIIB and' IV 

^Family Status after, AIT 
Married 
Single 

More than 2 dependents 
No extra dependents 



-2.0 

1.1 
2.0 



-4.3* 



4.5* 



-5.4 

-0.4 
-1.6 

i 

-6.3* 

'5 . 2* 



-9.1* 

-0.5 
-0.3 



■7:8* 



2.0 



-2.1 

0.3 
1.8 



-6.1* 



-0.7 



NOTES: Each entry represents the percentage. difference relative 
to the reference group, evaluated at the" mean post-training attri- 
tion rate in each respective occupational area. .The reference 
group in each category has a dashed entry. 

Starred entries are associated, with discriminant regression 
coefficients that are significantly different from zero. 
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Table 4 



RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF SERVICE* ENTRY STATUS 
TO POST-TRAINING ATTRITION 



DEP Status 


Skilled 
. Tech? 


Support 
& Admin 


Elect/ 
Mech 
Equip 
Repair 


Crafts, 
Service 
& Supply 


Combat 
" Arms 


Army Results 
No DEP 

1-3 months in DEP 
DEP GT 3 months 


-5.0* 
-8.4* 


-4.4* 
-7.2* 


> 

-3.4* 
-6.0* 


-1.7, 
-6.9* 


-4 ..2* 
-10.0* 


Three-year term 
Four-year term 


7.6* 


12.7* 


3.9* 


, , 13.1* 


7.3* 


Air Force Results 
No DEP 

1-3 months in DEP 
DEP GT 3 months 


-1.8 
.-4.9* 


-3.4* 
' -7.2* 


-5.8* 
-11.1* 


-1.7 
-8.8* 

* 





NOTES: Each entry represents the percentage difference relative to 
the reference group, evaluated at the mean post-training attrition 
rate in each respective occupational area'. The reference group in 
each category has a dashed errcry- 

Starred entries are associated with discriminant regression 
coefficients that are significantly different faom zero. 
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Table 5 



RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF INITIAL POST-TRAINING DUTY LOCATION *' 
TO POST-TRAINING ATTRITION 











J> " * 










% 


. Elect/ 




/ 






Mech 


Crafts, 




Skilled 




Equip 


Service 


Combat 


Dnt"v ?.nrWt"i nn 


T^chs 


& A dm i n 


Rpna i r 


& SuddIv 


Arms 


/ ' s 9 










■ 














Mrs rfhojsc f 


3 9 


* J • u 


-2 . 3 


2 . 7 


-0.7 


North Central 


2.0 


- -0.5 


(a) 


, -v. 


(a) 


ooutn 












West ^| 


2.5 


1.5 


4.6* 


-1.2 


4.1* 


Europe 


3.1 


5.8* ' 


2.6 


1.9 


-3,-7* ' 


Pacific 


-5 . 8* 


-3.2 


-4.2* 


-.6 .5* • 


-6.5* 


Air Force Results 












CONUS ' , 












Northeast j 


-3.9 : 


* 0.4 


1.8 


5.0 




North Central 


0.% 


-3. '2 


-0.4 


4.1* 




South - 












West 


0.4 


1.9 


1.0 


2.6 




Europe ■ 


► 1.2 


-8.7* 


-2,9 


-5. a 




Pacific 


-4.8* 


-4.0 • 


-2.8 


-9 . 0* 





NOTES: Each entry represents the percentage difference relative to 
the reference group, evaluated at the mean' post-training attrition 
rate in each respective occupational area. The reference group .in 
each category has a dashed entry. . . * \ 

Starred entries are associated with discriminant, regression 
coefficients that are significantly different from zero. - 4 

Data for North Central were merged with those for Northeast because 
of the small number of observations in the separate categories. 
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fable 6 * 

RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF FINAL POST-TRAINlNG DUTY LOCATION 
s "TO POST-TRAINING ATTRITION. * 



■ 








Elect/ 




-t- 










Mech 


Crafts, 






'Skilled 


Support 


. Equip 


Service 


Combat 


Duty Ldcation 


Techs 


& Admin 

l 


Repair 


& Supply 


Arms 


* 

Army Results 


- 






- 

- 






* CONUS 




i 










Northeast 


-4.4 


-3 


2- 


8.8* " 


5.2 


8.5* 


North Central 


-5.3, 


-1. 


4 


(a) 


9.1* 


(a)- 


South 








mm 4 






West 


1.4 


1. 


8 


-0.3 


4.2 


-0.7 ■ 


Europe 


-8.0* 


-10. 


5* 


-5.5* 


-6.0* 


1.0 


Pacific 


3.2 


1. 


3 


-2.8 


.6.0* 


5.9* 


Air 'force Results 


> 






\ 






CONUS 














Norttfeast 


'-0.3 


-2". 


3 ' 


- -0.8 


■ -1.1. 




North Central 


« . 6.0* 


10. 


1* 


7.4* 


3.1 




JK* South 














* West 


1.3 


-1. 


2 




1.5 


h 


Europe 


-13.7* 


' -20. 


1* 


-14.0* 


-22.9* 


r 


Pacific 


-8.0* 


-23. 


5* 


-17.8* 


-27.7* 



















' NOTES: Each entry represents the percentage difference relative to 
the reference group, evdluat&d at the mean post -training attrition 
rate' in each respective occupational area. The reference group in 
each category has a dashed entry. 

Starred entries are associated, with discriminant regression 
coefficients that are significantly different from zero.*. 

Data for North Central were merged with those for Northeast because 
of che small number of observations in the. separate categories. 



Table 7 

RELATIVE CONTRIBUTION OF CAREER .TURBULENCE 



■> 


TO POST-TRAINING 


ATTRITION 






# 




j 








' Change* 


Skilled 
Techs 


Support 
6c Admin 


Meet/ 
Mech 
Equip 

Rpna i r 

i\c y/ u ± a. 


Crafts, 
Service 
& Simnlv 


jtr 

Combat 
Arms 


* *» 
Army Results 
MOS chance 
• No MOS change 


-575 


-4.5 


'-4 9 


9 4* 


-Mi 0* 


DOD change 

No DOD change- 


-7.9* 


1.5 • 


-3.2 


-15.5* , 


■ -0.7 


u 

• BASD change 
'No- BASD change 


J. O V 


14.1* 


17.4* 




17.4* 


Air Force Results 
MOS change ; 
No MOS change 


-10.5* 


27.0* 


-^-16.6* 


- 1.7 




DOD change 
No -DOD change 


2.7 


-67.3* ' 


15.2* 


-35.9* 




BASD change 
No BASD change 


34.2* 


•36.2* 


37.0* 


32.5* 




* 

NOT£S: Each entry 


represents 


the peA:entage difference relative 



to tht reference group, evaluated at the mean post-training attri- 

tio^xjrate in each respective occupational area. The reference group 

,in each category has a dashed entry. * * 

Starred entries are associated with discriminant regression 

coefficients that are significantly different from zero. 

a ' ' 

Change in occupational assignment. - 

Base active service date change. 



Tab.le 8 



CONDITIONAL POST-TRAINING- ATTRITION LEVELS 
BY OCCUPATIONAL AREA IN THE ARMY AND AIR FORCE 

(In percent) 



Occupational Ar.ea Army ' Air Force 



Skilled technicians 


20 


.3 


29.0 


Functional support and 








administration 


20 


.5 


35.5 


Electrical/mechanical 








equipment repairmen 


. 19 


.3 


28.1 


Craftsmen, service, and 








supply handlers 


21 


.2 


37.8 


Combat arms 


24 


.2 , 




Total 


20 


.8 


32.3 



NOTE: Each entry represents t#ie predicted prob- 
ability of ppst -training attrition in the occu- 
pational area 'while jointly controlling for the 
individual characteristics, duty location assignments, 
and career turbulence of individuals assigned to - 
those job areas . 



A 
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